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head," but that each is more liable to lose bis way in a strange country than 
the experienced Caucasian explorer; that dogs have really no scruple 
against cannibalism, but simply object, like humans, to a change of diet; 
and many other definite truths that seem to lift from the mind a propor- 
tionate weight of tiresome commonplace. 

As to the " blond Eskimo " the unlearned reader, at least, will find it 
difficult, after looking at their photographs and reading the text concerning 
them, not to believe that these people are of European descent. As to 
their precise origin, the author, after a review of the available historical 
evidence, concludes that "if the reason that the Victoria Island Eskimo 
are European-like is that they are of European blood, then the Scandinavian 
colony in Greenland furnishes not only an explanation, but the only ex- 
planation." 

Highways akd Byways in the Boeder. By Andrew Lang and John 
Lang. London: Macmillan & Company, Limited, 1913. 

To be able to write upon almost any subject entertainingly, in an 
invigorating spirit, and with a smile betimes, is a gift which was possessed 
in the highest degree by the late Andrew Lang. Naturally, in the volume 
under notice this gift would be exerted with more than usual power ; for the 
subject-matter is of the sort that was especially dear to the writer's heart, 
and in itself that subject-matter is rich and varied. To write dully about 
the Scottish Border, its scenes and its legends, is something that few have 
accomplished. Of the Highways and Byways it is not easy to determine 
exactly how much is actually the work of Andrew Lang — only a small part, 
we are told in the preface — but there is no discernible division in the style 
or spirit of the book. In the later as well as in the earlier chapters, it has 
that admirable conversational quality which makes the reader unconscious 
of the difficulties involved in dealing with a multitude of details. At every 
point our interest is secured before we are aware, as we are guided through 
Scottish scenes, instructed in the incidents of Border history, or touched by 
the echoes of Border minstrelsy. In the earlier pages especially, one seems 
to see the effect of Andrew Lang's love of supernatural lore; ghost-stories, 
tales of warlocks and witches, are told with zest and detail. Here and 
throughout the book the writer seems to disdain nothing that may be of 
warm and living interest, from trout-fishing to the sack of a town. It 
makes no difference whether the subject be a bloody Border legend, a page 
from Eroissart, or a necessary summary of historic facts, it is set forth with 
adequate clearness and a just appreciation of its value; nor is the general 
effect that of a hodge-podge. In the work there is much more method and 
skill than appears on the surface. What is grim and grisly in the old 
stories is handled with truth and tact ; we get the effect of romance without 
any false glamour. There are flashes of wit enough to keep interest alight, 
and there is much of that human appreciation of character which often 
finds its best opportunity in dealing with the obscurer sort of historic or 
legendary personages. "We have a kindly defense of Queen Mary in one 
passage, and in another an account of "Auld Ringan Oliver" that lives 
longer in the memory. Something of the gift of the old balladists for de- 
picting character through a simple report of deeds and words has crept 
into the book, and to this essential simplicity is joined the urbanity of a 
modern man of letters. Places are described with that affectionate en- 
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thusiasm which Scottish scenes inspire in the Scotch — a sentiment more 
infectious, and generally expressed with more discrimination, than the 
corresponding feeling in the hearts of other races. Highways and Byways 
in the Border is a modest enough book, from either a literary or a historic 
point of view, but one wishes that upon every subject which is capable 
of being made interesting to the majority of men and women as sound and 
charming a book could be written. The illustrations, by Hugh Thompson, 
are appreciative sketches quite in harmony with the tone of the text. 



Thomas Hardy's Wessex. By Hermann Lea. London: Macmillan & 
Company, Limited, 1913. 

The interest of Mr. Lea's comprehensive and pleasant book about the 
real Wessex which the imagined Wessex of the Hardy novels so nearly 
approximates is not of the second-hand sort that is said to depend merely 
upon associations. The connection between the novels and their setting is 
closer than that word implies; the two are identified. In the novels scenery 
joins with character and event to east a spell upon us ; in Mr. Lea's book we 
feel that we are not merely learning the topography of a region upon which 
fictitious incident and character have conferred a certain interest, but that 
we are again, and with a different sense of reality, surrounding ourselves 
with an atmosphere that we like for its own sake. Mr. Lea's book is 
pleasant reading because it is written with that combination of pains- 
taking care, zest, and lightness of touch which hardly anything but a 
hobby of real worth can give rise to. Narrative, comment, and description 
are skilfully interwoven; the conventional guide-book style is avoided, 
nor is there in the continual allusions to the novels the least suggestion of 
the eut-and-dried recapitulations of the professional reviewer of books. 
Still the persons and incidents of the novels are always kept before us and 
thought of as inhabiting the very spots described. The book, therefore, 
precise and methodical as it is, does not destroy glamour, but deepens it. 
Indeed, in thus visiting the real homes and haunts of imaginary persons 
we are spared the disillusion, the sense of incongruity, that sometimes re- 
sults from pilgrimages to the former homes of real, historic personages. 
Here, little has been changed or cheapened. Mr. Lea has gone about his 
task in quite the proper spirit. He has visited and revisited every spot 
which he describes ; he has read everything of interest there is to read about 
his subject, except guide-books, which he has conscientiously avoided. He 
has allowed his thoughts to mature, and he has compressed rather than ex- 
panded what he had to say. His book is not merely a geographical com- 
mentary upon the novels, but draws its inspiration both from them and 
from the country itself, thus adding something to the topographical inter- 
est which the novels create. When one is not only interested in the " reddle 
man " of the Return of the Native as a striking and picturesque person, 
but is also interested in reddle and capable of feeling all that the use of this 
primitive coloring matter implies, then Wessex has entered into one's soul. 
Mr. Lea has produced a book adapted for easy reference, describing much 
that will ultimately disappear, and giving pleasure to the casual reader. 
Moreover, such facts as he has collected add a sense of permanence and 
definiteness to our appreciation of Hardy's novels. Many illustrations, 
made from photographs by the author, accompany the text. 



